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IHE abe dhn af che aha de ay o 
deeply and juſtiy enguged in the diſpute be- 


tee Mr. Macklin and a few of his brethren. of the 


ſtage, that it is conceived a fliort apology,” in extenu- 
ation of that performer's conduct, Will not be wrong af 
an unintereſting obtrufion on the public, but rather 

acceptable offering, as, without doubt, when their pre- 
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ſent reſentment, which Has precipitated them to F. 4 


extreme, has once ſubſided, they will regret! the 


of choſe talents in the performance of e 


difficult character, Which have ever been untival 
and n which they uſed invariably to confer the m 
detervod amd boundleſs applaufe: 


— 


That à man, wbeſe theatrical Silizer have fern 


long ſeries of years, been uniyerſally:admiredjs ſhould, 


at a period when he has paſſed the grand clymacterie, 


be condemned for attempting a part merely becatife 


another i is ſuppoſed to perform it with a ſuperior de- 
Suu of excellence, is a circumſtance incompatible with 


candour of which every audience ouͤgnt to be 
. That Mr, Ganick is the fiſt reren flyer i 


univerſe will not be denied; but I will venture to 
8 "Ys alert, 


— 


c i 055 PM 
afſert, that even Mr. Garrick himſelf never did mare, 
* had almoſt ſaid equal) juſtice to any character of 
his' favourite Shakeſpear, 'than Mr. Macklin has al- 
ways done to that of Shylock ; yet Mr. Yates was 
never blamed for attempt: the part of the Jew of 
\ Venice. Why then does = general voice now ſeem 
be, that, becauſe the great Roſcius has hitherto 
been deemed the moſt capital performer of Macbeth, 
therefore poor Macklin ſhalt not act at all: And he 
muſt be hunted from the ſtage for onh”endeavouring 
to pleaſe the public, when, I fear, they were pre- 
/ determined not to like him. 
When Mr. Macklin firſt advertiſed that he would 
* * . attempt this character, it ought to have been conſider- 
ed, that this comedian had been long a favourite of 
-the- town; that he had mierited: all the applauſe 
he had gained; and that his hoary brow was crowned 
with well-earned laurels.  . 
.. Whoever remembers to have ſcen ( and almoſt every 
one muſt remember) Mr. Macklin in Sir Archy 
Mc Sarcaſm, and Sir Gilbert Wrangle, muſt oonfeis 
him to be one of the firſt comedians that this or any 
oduced, Let us add to this remark, that 
; in was himſelf the writer of Love a- la- Mode; 
2 e 3 has long afforded great entertainiaent 'to 
: j judicious and diſcerning public. | 
_ » Influenced by that humanity which oüghe to inſpice 
| every one of us when. we ſee a fellow-creature injured, 
I wiſh to convince the play-going part of the world, 
| that a veteran grown grey in their ſervice has been 
too hardly dealt with; and may they be perſuaded: to 
xecal a. ſentence which their calmer moments muſt 
teach them was luggeſted by paſſion, and ering 
with unjuſtifiable precipitancy. 
For the better inveſtigation of che merit of this 
affair, a collection follows from what has been ad- 
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preſumed, will not be unacceptable to the public, as 
ſo ſerious an iſſue has been the conſequence, The 
ſelection is made with the utmoſt. impartiality; for 
whatever appeared ſtriking, has been choſen, without 


regard to which ſide it leaned: and it has alſo Wen 


endeavoured to arrange the ſeveral accounts, lettets, 
&c. in the order of their appearance, to prevent con- 


fuſion in the evidence, 


bt Mopar, Otteber 25, 
Tu E converſation of the town, at leaſt of thoſe wha 
profeſs themſelves lovers of the drama, has for ſome days 
been much engaged by Mr. Mac#lin's anounced intention 
of performing the character of Macbeth, in Shakeſpeare's 
tragedy of that name.” We look at his attempt on Satur- 
day evening as the bold endeavour of a veteran actor, to 
new model, correct and amend the mode of performance 
of a very imp rtant figure in Shakeſpeare's group of cha- 
racters: the attempt, even if unſucceſsful, is of infinite 
conſequence to our national drama, and therefore laudable, 
Mr. Macklin's judgment in theatrical matters is univerſally 
confeſſed-; few performers have done more ſervice, fewer 
have been ſo theoretically profound. His deſign in the | 
performance of Macbeth was vifibly chaſte, natural, and 
perfect: his execution in ſome parts of the play equal to 
his deſign, and ſuperior to almoſt E VERY cotemporary 3 
in others, that inſufficiency of faculties which declining 
nature is ever accompanied with, was but too apparent, 
A treacherous memory, an imperfect utterance, a perſon 
neither elegant, nor falt of dignity, and a want of power 
to vary his features, as frequently as the warring paſſions 
required, were the moſt obvious of theſe natural and eaſil 
to be accounted for deficiencies. Throughout the firſt 
Mr. Macklin was exceedingly capital; his firſt ſcene of the 
ſeeond, where in his room he argues conſcientiouſly on the 
ingratitude of the murder of Duncan, was alſo ſingu⸗ 
larly excellent. In the dagger ſcene, and thoſe afterwards ” . 
in which the whirlwind of confliing paſſions agitate his 
frame, and create a ESE delivery, his judgment yr 
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loſt fight of in the vehemence of energetic expreſſion; 
and, from a want of an occaſionally varied tone, paſſion 
and obſervation were ſometimes exhibited by ſtage-rant, 
ang 6 ſententious doling out of the dialogue, which fa- 
tigued the ear, and torpified the ſenſes, In a few of the 
ſcenes Mr, Macklin's 2 — from his evident deſign pro- 
duced rather # ridiculous effect. In the laſt act he now 
and then recovetred from that tremulouſneſs of action, and 
that monotony of rage, which he had been hurried into 
in the two un ones, and the audience confeſſed his 
merit by loud plaudits. Upon the whole, he ſeemed to 
have ſtudied the character with peculiar and profound at- 
tention; and, had his age and abilities coincided with his 
judgment, we verily believe he would have performed it 
with a degtee of {kill unequalled-in the theatrical annals, 
Taking him upon the ground on which he now ftands, it 
will be generally confeſſed, that, in the autuma of his 
life, he gave an inſtance of a poſſeſſion of ſtage requiſites 
fe actors can boaſt in their ſpring; and that, conſidering 
the many and obvious diſadvantages he laboured under, his 
performance deſerved our applauſe, nay, it merited our 
admiration ; that he drew a fine out- line none will ſurely . 
deny, or that younger actors may reap. great advantages 
from minutely obſerving the excellencies of his Macbeth. 
His varying 1 8 in many ſpeeches. of the cha- 
racter, from the hitherto received mode of delivering Mac- 
th, is a matter too likely to carty us into prolixity for 
us now to diſcuſs ; we thought him in many places, par- 
ticularly in the line „%Cͥͥꝙò“— (v 


Making the green, one red“ ; 

© eritically juſt; we ſhall, however, leave the ſettling the 
propriety. or impropriety of his emphaſis, as we imagine it 
will turn out—a fertile-ſubject for news-paper altercation, 
coffee-room diſcourſe, and beet-houſg ſquabble, 
The alteration, in the jeux de theatre: reſpecting the re- 
reſentation of this tragedy do Mr. Macklin great credit, 

His change of the ſcenery is peculiarly characteriſtical. 
The. quadrangle. of Macbeth's caſtle, and the door which 
is ſuppoſed to lead to Duncan's apartment, (both of which 
are intirely new). are additions of conſequence to the ex- 
hibition of the play. The door alſo through which Mac- 
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beth comes to the weird ſiſters, in the 4th act, is a better 


1 
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* more probable entrance than through the common 
ſtage portal. The dreſſes are new, elegant, and of-a ſort 
nen unknown to a London audience, but exceedingly 
The Banquet was ſuperbly ſet out, and it muſt be 
bon delle that the managers ſeem to have ſpared neither 
colt nor ee eee ob. A | 
repreſentation... - | 
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As none of the dice upon Mr. Macklin's Macbeth.” 
on Saturday n ight laſt, have as yet had candour enough Kd 
acknowledge the lb. which that veteran actor promiſed ; 
(and to 1 mind 5 to throw on that celꝭbrated 
tragedy, I ſhould t Fink myſelf wantin ng in juſtice” to the 
ten years labour of that original critic an actor, nor to take 
the earlieſt and moſt publie opportunity of pointing it out 
and this 1 am induced to as much from a principle of. 
doing juſtice to Mr. Macklin, as giyi 5 an example to all 
young perfotmers, who would benefit themſelves from ſo 
antique à model. 

In act the ſecond, ſcene the firſt, Shakeſpeare has made 
Macbeth murder Duncan; noyy Mr. Macklin, being deter- 
mined to cop > 7 — no man, reverſed" this incident, and 11 
in the very firſt act, ſcene the ſecond, murderi4 Macbetb; 


3 > Sen of which was, the audience, through the 


whole cgurſe of the five acts, were intirely eaſed of that 
terror which the poet, in the Nba er of that animated, 
bloody- minded ulurper, meant to impreſs, | 
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Tax FI] of the judicious few to Mr. Macklin's\ 
Macbeth has encouraged. that veteran comedian to perſes - 

vere in his plan of teaching the theatrical world how to 

perform Hamlet and Lear; he is thep to entertain the town 

in the characters of Archer, Benedict, Lothario, Young: ; 
Hevil; and, when he has learned. to dance, in Ranger; | 
and he propoſes, when, his years ſhall be ſuited to uch | 
characters, to play Maffer Steg pben, Pony Lumpkin, the 
School-boy ; and to den hi e 10 wk avs 

9 the Fool. i k 
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Tur means that have been taken to prejudice the world 
againſt one of the juſteſt actors on the ſtage, in his attempt 

to entertain the public in the character of Macbeth, is of 
ſo flagrant a nature, that, in my opinion, the lovers of 

theatrical decency, and of public juſtice, ought to turn 
their eyes and their animadverſions on the perſon who is 
ſuſpected to be the cauſe of it all; and on thoſe who are 
fooliſh and baſe enough to be hit noted agents; and on 
others who ſeem to be his unthinking, precipitate volun- 
teers, in ſo inhuman a deſign as the Rein of an actor 
to decline acting a part, in which he is allowed by all 
to be ſecond at leaft to Mr. Garrich, and by ſome to be his 

. equal in many parts of it. 93 5 Y 

Now, Sir, as I was @ witneſs to ſome of the attempts of 
Mr. Garrict's bull-dogs (as they are called) to damn Mr, 

"Macklin in Macbeth, I think it is but public juſtice and 
common humanity to lay before the public the barbarous 

treatment 7 ſaw him receive from o_ the people of Drury- 

2 theatre, While he was acting Macbeth laſt Saturday 
3 "SQ | 

5 N thought I ſaw more thinking ix Mackiin's acting, 
more ſenſe in his emphaſis, and ſtronger character in him, 
than in any other actor I had ever ſeen;; therefore 1 wag 

| Pleaſed to find, by the papers, that he was to appear in 

Macheth ; and accordingly I went ta the gallery of Covent- - 

garden theatre. with my family, on Saturday laſt, in order 

to ſee him act it. ; 4g | HE 

I muſt firſt obſerve, Mr. Printer, that from the graceful 
and eharafteriſtic manner in which Macbeth was intro- 
duced by the martial muſic and military proceſſion, from 
the manner of Mr. Mactlin's ating,” from his judicious 
alteration of the dreſſes,” the diſpoſition of the ſcene where the 
King is killed, the cave of the witches in the 4th act, from 
the improvement of Mrs. Hartley's thinking in Macbeth, 
and from her manner of ſpeaking, which ſeemed plainly 

to de the effects of ſome intelligence ſhe had received from 

Mr. Macklin; and, in ſhort, from the whole order and 

conduct of the play, it was the opinion of all the impartial | 

12 of the gallery where I far, that the old tragedy of 

acbeth had, from theſe alterations and i ene a2 
ſtrong caſt. of a new performance; for which, and for his 
judiciqus acting, I thought Ar. Macllin deſerved great 

1 , | profes 


Co 
praiſe; and indeed this is the opinion of every candid per- 
ſon I have heard ſpeak of the night's performance. 

But there were half a dozen people in the gallery, not 
far from where I ſat, and about the ſame-number three or 
four ſeats higher, all of a party, who were much diſpleaſed 
with the whole performance, particularly with Mr. Macklin. 
Theſe men being noiſy in laughing very loud, and in 
echoing each other's mirth, we, who wiſhed to hear and 
ſee without interruption, were obliged to be at the trouble 
of ſilencing them ſeveral times. They dropped their 
mirth, their loud converſation, and their forced noiſy 
laughing, but turned their mode of interruption into a. 
chorus of clandeſtine big: I told them it was very rude to 
hiſs without a cauſe, and requeſted they wo d deſiſt. 
They did for a time, but began again, I aſked who it was 
that was ſo rude? A gentlewoman near me pointed at a flaring 
fellow, and ſaid it was he. I looked at him attentively, 
and aſked, pray, Sir, is your name Redaiſb ? He anſwered 
in the affirmative. I aſked again, are not you an attor © He 
anſwered, yes; what then? Why then, ſays I, it is very 
improper for you, or any perſon belonging to a theatre, to 
take the liberty of Hing any actor, eſpecially ſo reſpectable 
a performer as Mr. Macklin. He was a little pert, as were 
ſome of his aſſociates, even to an intolerable ſaucineſs; on 
which I-told him, he deſerved to be caned, and turned out 
of the gallery. The gentleman and his companions (Who, 
as I was told, were ſome of the appendages of Drury-lane * 
theatre) behaved very quietly during the reſt of the play, 
This, Mr. Printer, is one inftance, among many that 

have been practiſed to injure Mr. Macklin as an actor. | 
It is ſhameful, nay barbarous; and if it ſhalt be found | 
that Mr. GARRICK does not inquire into this matter, and 

give the public ample ſatisfaction in his cenſure. of Mr. 
REDDIsBR, he may depend upou it that there are thoſe who 

will grayely and firmly reſent it; for this is not Mr. 
Macklin's cauſe, but the cauſe of the public; for if the par- | 
tizans of Mr. Garrick, or the people who belong to his | 
theatte, . ſhall endeayour to, deftroy the attempts of any | 
actor whatever in his acting a part or parts that Mr. Garrick | 
acts, the public ought, and no doubt will conſider it as an 
inſolence of the bigheſt nature; a tyranny not only over the 

actors, but over the public. 1 A BR * 
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 MAxActs may fill pages of the St. James's Chronicle 
with their epigrammatical abuſe upon actors whom they 
hate, or with eulogiums on thoſe whom they have a mind 
0 puff, or impoſe upon the public, without being noticed; 
but even that is baſe in managers; yet it does not interrupt 
the actor in his performance, nor diſturb, the audience in 
their entertainment or their judgment; but to ſend their 
people into a theatre, or to ſpirit up their dependants and 
partizans, to hiſs an actor, and to diſturb an audience, is 
a policy that deſerves the ſevereſt animadverſion. 
IR] One who ſcornt to be of any theatrical party, 
+ Fug er to advance a falſehad, Þ © 
| WG EIS FOI 23 7 - $50 5-5; 
P. S. It is ſaid, for a certainty, by ſeveral of Mr:Garrict's 
Friends and admirers, that he will play Shyloct this winter, 
and Othello, I am mighty glad to hear it; for, as he is to 
leave the ſtage after this een he will crown his 
fame. by playing theſe two charaers.; and though the ex- 
.cellence of Afr. Macklin in Shylock has given him a kind of 
theatrical property in that character, and of Mr. Barry 
the ſame in Othello, yet ſhould they write epigrams "againſt 
Ar. Garrick for acting them, or ſend dependents, or ſpirit 
up partizans 10 biſi him, I ſhould think they both would 
deſerve to be hiſſed off the flag e themſelus. 
[London Evening Poſt. ] 
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N Saturday evening the zoth of October, Mr. Mack- 

lin appeared for the ſecond time in the character of Mac- 
beth. Before the play began, he came on the ſtage with 2 
roll of news- papers and ſome letters in his hand; he ad- 
dreſſed the audience in a very ftrenuous manner, complain- 
ing of the illiberal treatment he had met with on his laſt 
performance of the above part; he expreſſed his ſorrow at 
the attacks which had been made upon him in the able 
prints, Which he declared he could account for, as there 
was a heutrical junto formed againſt him; Mr. Reddiſh, of 
Drury- lane, and Mr. Sparks, fon of the late Mr. Luke 
Sparks the comedian, he accuſed with heading à party in 
the gallery to hiſs bim; and told the audience the former 
Was 25 with his improper behaviour by the Manager of 


Drury- 


(9) 
Drury-lane theatre, and acquitted of the offerice at a fort 
of mock trial in the Green-room, but nevertheleſs pledged 
his faith to prove Mr. Reddiſh” had been guilty of the of- 
fence. He imploazed the candid attention of the audience 
to the execution of the character, and promiſed, if they 
condemned him upon an impartial hearing, never to obtrude 
a ſimilar attempt upon them again. Mr. Macklin farther ' 
added, that though Mr. Reddith had been acquitted of the 
charge, he was fo thoroughly convinced of his guilt, that 
he again arraigned him, for intentionally obſtructing the 
performance the firſt night he had attempted to play the 
character of Mackbeth. N ; 
Mr. Macklin faid, that in leſs than a week's time, he 
would lay the proofs in ſupport of the charge before the 
tribunal of the public. i rl, 

Mr, Reddiſh being in the palery, repeatedly attempted 
to reply, and began by ſaying, Ny did you on Sarurday — 
But the audience reſenting his aſſurance, he was not per- 
mitted to proceed. . = I + 

Mr, Macklin concluded his ſpeech, by ſaying, that be 
_ defied the N of malice to reproach him with having - 

committed a ſingle act during his life, either as a ſervant: 
of the public, or as a private man, which deſerved the 

cenſure of the community. 70 I LOBE 
His addreſs was received with univerſal applauſe, and he 
went through the character, accompanied by the repeated 
plaudits of the ſpectators. RES Ls 

[London Evening Poſt. ] 
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Middleſes, to wit, Notsithflanding the vindication 1 
thought my duty to the public compelled me to make of 
my innocegce, ſprung the charge which appeared 
againſt me in the Morning Chronicle of Wedneſday laſt, 
and to which I ſigned my name, corroborated by the atteſ- 
tation of the only gentleman I knew, or ſpoke to, during 
the performance of Macbeth, —Mr, Macklin, I am in- 
formed, laſt night, in a moſt unprecedented manner, 
falſely accuſed me of heading a party to hiſs and diſconcert 
him in his buſineſs, and publicly declared he would bring 
inconteſtible proof of the fact. | | nnn 
I do therefore ſolemnly declare, and make oath, that 1 
went to the play on Saturday laſt, che 23d of October, 
Ys | C accompaniel 


C-:19- 8 
accompanied by Mr. James Sparks, whom I accidentally met 
that afternoon—that I neither Vid, nor ſhewed any other 
public mark of diſapprobation, during the whole perform- 


ance; nor was I ſpoken to by any perſon or perſans during 
. the play, or while I continued in the theatre, but Mr. 


James Sparks. 
8 SAM. REDDISH. 
Sworn befare me this 31 of 
October, 1773. 
SI MP. WRIGHT. 


And I challenge Mr. Macklin, notwithſtanding his de- 
claration, to produce any perſon of credit to prove the 
contrary. I ſhall deſiſt from troubling the public any fur- 
ther on this matter, only begging leave to obſerve, that, 
as I conſidered this moſt wicked and groundleſs charge was 
meant deeply to injure my character and livelihood, I took 
every poſſible means to be brought face to face with my 
accuſer, well aſſured he muſt be convinced of his error by 
a perſonal interview, which, after having the ſtrongeſt rea- 
. fon to hope I ſhould be indulged with, I was laſt night 
abſolutely refuſed, : 


{Morning Chronicle. ] SAM. REDDISH: : 


Middleſex, to wit, An anonymous paragraph appearing 
in the paper of Wedneſday laſt, falſely accuſing Mr. Red- 
diſh with behaving improperly at the play on Saturday the 
. 23d of October, he called on me to refute fo infamous a 
charge, which I thought it my duty, from motives of juſ- 
tice and truth, to do, and ſigned it with my name and 
place of abode. Netwithſtanding which, I am told Mr. 
Macklin, in a very unbecoming manner, thought proper, 
laſt night, at the theatre, to make uſe of my name, and 
flatly contradicted my aſſertion of Mr. Reddiſh's inno- 
cence: | * ; 

I do therefore, upon my oath, declare that Mr. Reddiſh, 
with whom I went that night to the play, Tang es 
by any other. perſon or perſons, neither niſſed nor ſhewed 
any other public mark of diſapprobation, during our ſtay 
in the theatre. On the contrary, when I once hiſſed, and 


once only, and thought myſelf juſtifiable in difapproving a 
ridiculous. cixcumftanee that occurred, and was 3 
ITT * ; g p . x wit 


| En 
with à general laugh, Mr. Reddiſh warmly requeſted, on 
his account, my forbeazance ; to which I aſſented; and that 
a perſon fitting on my left hand, a little behind me, did, 
on my ſhewing ſuch diſapprobation, ſpeak to, and aſk me 
the reaſon of it, but not Mr. Reddifþ; on which I rebuked 
him; as I thought I, or any other gentleman, had a right 
to do, that was not a ſervant to the public. 
8 | JAs. 7 SPARKS, 

Sworn before me, this 31/4 | * 

of October, 1773. | | 
SAP. WRIGHT, 


[Morning Chronicle.) | 


Tax RE is in many of our Species a' malignity and 
envy ever watchful to ſeize an opportunity of deprectati 
thoſe fe happy favourites of Heaven, whom genius and 
fortune equally conſpire to diſtinguiſh from the reſt of man- 
kind, He, therefore, who with an honeſt zeal ſteps forth 
in defence of eminent talents and virtue, when they are 
aſperſed by malevolence, and brands with juſt infamy the 
preſumption and Fal ſehood of the traducer, will not, I 
flatter myſelf, be deemed impertinent by an enlightened 
and generous public. | | | : 
The ſpeech, which Mr. Macklin made ia Covent-Garden 
theatre on Saturday the 3ath of October, muſtexcite ſome 
indignation in every reader who is acquainted. with Mr. 
Garrick's untivalled abilities and amiable qualities. Mi- 
nutely to examine all its mean art, arregance, ſophiſtry, 
and nonſenſe, would be an inſult to the diſeernment of 
the town'; - I ſhall only animadvert on a few paſſages of ĩt 
my obſervations, I hope, will rectify any wrong, opinions 
which may have been, formed from the whole 3 and ber- 
haps they will make it's author repent that he ever pro- 
nounced it, if he is capable of ingenuous regret, 4 
Imuſt now remark to your readers (but even here, I am 
afraid I ſhall offend their ſagacity) that wherever Mr. Mack 
lin, in his ſpeech, mentions Mr. Gaaaick, the inference 
which he plainly wiſhes to have drawn from the paragraph 
is, that Mr.-Garrick frets at Mr, Macklin's powers in 
playing Macbeth, and, though crowned ſpadetuad with Lau- 


reli, ſickens at the ſight of this formidable rival. 7 
. C 2 They, 


his enemy. The onus probandi lies upon him, and it will 
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They, who can ſuppoſe. that Mr. Garrick. is ſo weak ag 
to form a party againſt Mr, Macklin in his theatrical capa- 


city, muſt, conclude that he is already ſunk in dotage, 
long before.the uſual time of our ſecond infancy ; and that 


his dotage is only,equalled by Mr. Macklin's, who, with- 


out ever having poſſeſſed abilities adequate to his enterprize, 


and deep in the wane of life, has attempted the character 
of Macbeth. 


Malignant inſinuation, which, like the ſhades of night, 
magniſies its objects, is a ſure mark of a ſordid and epi- 
cable mind. Mr. Macklin, by repeated implications, 
which are as palpable as a downright charge, and, if they 


had the force of many implications, would be more mi 


chievous, has accuſed Mr. Garrick, and his friends, of en- 
deavouring abſurdly and inhumanely to mar the harmleſs, 


though Quixotic adventure of an old actor. But I can aſ- 


ſure the public, from the moſt indiſputable information, 
that neither Mr. Garrick nor his admirers ever thought of 
moleſting our hardy veteran in his urpation of the crown of 


e | 


I can likewiſe aſſure the public, and Mr. Macklin, that 
Mr. Reddiſh did not hiſs him while he was playing Mac- 
beth ; and therefore, I defy him to prove that he did. 
I am well informed that Mr. Sparks hiſſed Mr. Macklin, 
and that Sparks was checked by Mr. Reddiſh for his indiſ- 
erection; This latter circumſtance, however, J do. not re- 
hte with abſolute confidence. I ſhould be loth to miſlead 
the public in the ſmalleſt inſtance while J am arraigning 
Mr. Macklin for diſingenuity, at their tribunal. 


Lam by no means attached to the fortune of Mr. Red- 


diſh, to whom I never ſpoke, but truth is ſacred, eſpecially 


where credit given to its reverſe, might endanger the ſub- 
fiſtence of any individual, I well know, that if Mr. Red- 


diſh had hifled Mr. Macklin, his groſs impropriety of be- 


haviour would have been at leaſt as warmly reſented by 


Mr. Garrick as by the town. But he is innocent of the 
. accuſation brought againſt him, therefore, as a man, he 


has a right to every poſſible exculpation. TT 
Mr. Macklin ſhould tremble while he reads this part o 
my letter. For if he cannot prove his charge againſt Red- 


_ diſh, it will be productive to himſelf of all the mfamy that 


he wiſhed the man to feel, whom he has wantonly made 


cruſh 
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cruſh that reputation of unerring moral rectitude dutifig'a 
long life,, which with a ſingular preſumption” he has pub. 
Jickly claimed, and with a bold deiance to the molt inqui- 
ſitive and ſevere cenſure. A modern player, and one who 
is not highly. eſteemed as a man, arrogates a pre-eminence 
in virtue above an Epictetus, or a Cato, thoſe glorious lu- 
minaries of the divine Stoical fect. | N 
Mr. Macklin's ſkill in theatrical criticiſms is as rare as 
his probity. I refer the reader to a curious paragraph in 
his ſpeech, by which he would perſuade his audience that 
thoſe ſtrong and noble feelings which are eſſential qualities 
on the ſtage, and which he more plainly than modeſtly in- 
timates that he himſelf poſſeſſes; that thoſe feelings, hy 
which the player participates the genius and inſpiration of 
bis poet, are of great diſadvantage to him when he exhibits 
a capital character, and produce effects, which, it mult be 
owned, are ſtrange and unaccountable, They arreſt his 
memory, make his voice hoarſe, render his cadence. im- 
proper, and embarraſs his action. In that, thoſe principal 
theatrical qualities, according to the new light in which 
Mr. Macklin views them, are attended with conſequences 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe which have been long aſ- 
cribed to them by nature and common -ſenſe. But, as I 
never embrace an opinion merely on account of its novelty, 
I ſhall, in this very clear caſe, abide by old and trite © 
ſervations. I need not fear the imputation of abſurdly con- 
tradicting the eſtabliſhed ſentiments of mankind in all 
ages, on a point which admits no diſpute, when I aſſert 
that the forcible, the irreſiſtible enthuſiaſm kindled at the 
altar of Shakeſpeare, is the great cauſe of an actor's uni- 
verſal excellence. It invigorates the memory; it gives 
eaſe, and grace to the perſon; to every geſture, to ey 
attitude, to every motion. It gives proper flexibility and 
harmony to the voice; it enforces every ſentence, every 
word, every articulation. What I advance I could ſup- 
port by a living and moſt illuſtrious example: but, my ö 
theory needs no proof; and my reader, of himſelf, will 
here think of Mr. Garrick. 2 : 
Whatever expreſſions in this letter bear honourable teſ- 
timony to the moral character of that great man, proceed 
from the unteſegyed. credit which every liberal perſon gives 
to reputable authority, when it informs us that genius of 
the firſt magnitude is dignified by virtue, A mind in the. - 
| | leaſt 
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leaſt degree curious and active, naturally enquires into the 
private life of an eminent cotemporary. It is particularly 
prompted to make this enquiry with regard to Mr. Garrick, 
whom, I think, we may pronounce, without hyperbole, 
the greateſt actor that ever exiſted ; whoſe greatneſs is often 
exhibited with all its powers to the world; who is often 
ſurrounded with many inferiors in his own profeſſion 
who is often under the diſagreeable neceffity of rejecting 
the productions of confident ſtupidity; and who is there- 
fore daily ſubject to the aſperſions of the ſptenetic, the en- 
vious, and the diſappointed. For dulneſs, tho' its intel- 

| Je& is cold, has the hire of reſentment. ” . 

1 Mr. Macklin's ſpeech ſtimulated me to a more induſa 
trious enquify than I had ever made into Mr. Garrick's 
y moral merit, and I am aſſured by very reſpecta de gentle- 
men who are intimately acquainted with him, and by ac- 
tors, that he is a benevolent man; and that he has al- 
ways encouraged every degree of merit, either dramatic 
or theatrical, that ſolicited his protection, with great hu- 

manity and ardour. | 

But let vs admit that his heart is bad. What opinion 
Mould we form of his head, if the calumny thrown out 
againſt him was true? Is it credible to the loweſt under. 
ſanding, that Mr. Garrick, who poſſeſſes good ſenſe at 
leaſt, and who has had the greateſt opportunities of ac- 
uiring Prudence, both from the drama aud from life; . is 

it credible that he ſhould be induſtrious to cruſh Mr. Mack 
Un, from whom he has nothing to fear? —that he ſhould 
be agitated like Dr. Voung's e ne 


—Octan into Tempeſt wrought, * 
To waft a Feather, or to drown a Fly ? 


* * 


that he ſhould fully the luſtre of a long-eſtabliſhed fame, 
by a ſtrenuous oppoſition, equally abſurd and malicious? 
Mr. Macklin, who I am ſatisfied does not himſelf believe 
that Mr. Garrick is capable of the weak, the childiſh; ma- 
levolence which he imputes to him, found that he was 
ſinking in the eye of the public under the granJear of 
Macbeth, and endeavoured, by an acute ſtratagem, to im- 
preſs them with a high idea of his merit. He gave them 
to underſtand, that Mr. Garrick's opinion was very diffe- 
rent from theirs, for that he was jealous of his excellence 
n . Fo in 
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in his new character. The trick, I will allow, was an 
artful ſtroke of theatrical legerdemain. It was fo ſubtle, 


and ſo weak, that it would“ haue been eſteemed a coup d. 


maitre by an Italian politician. 


St. James's Chronicle. ] QUINTILIAN-+ 


A Summary of the tranſaction, of Mr. REDpDisH, Comedian, 


concerning the charge of his having hifſed Mr. MACKLin, 2 


in the character of MacBaTH, 


M R. Macklin was not conſcious that any offence _ 


could ariſe to any perſon whatſoever, from his actin 


Macbeth. He knew the taſk was arduous ; but he knew - 


ſomething of his own judgment, of his knowledge of 
Shakeſpeare, and of the different actors who had acted 


Macbeth, Richard, Othello, Lear, &c. for ſome years 
paſt, He had ſeen that the public bore with them; in- 
dulged and encouraged them to do better if they could; Mr. 
Macklin too had many years enjoyed the {ame bleflings - 
from this benevolent public, and thought they would have 


been continued to bim in common with others of their 


theatrical an He was not diſappointed; the public 
9 


at large indulged, encouraged, and defended him from an 
oppreſſion unknown in the annals of any theatre, ancient 
or modern; for which he feels, and ever Hall, a gratitude 


as warm as ever animated the ſpirit of man, to the higher | 


deeds of retribution. It is this kind of protection that keeps 
the Britiſh conſtitution in heart and vigour; it is this. hind of 
protection that ever has ſtood up againſt apprefſion; that ever 


has, and ever will repel, and conquer it: and he who does 


not feel this ſpirit, is not worthy to enjoy it. It is that 


which ſets the Britiſh ſubje& in a ſafety above all others 
in this mortal ſtate; by that, and that only, we live as; 
and fer that, it will ever be an Engliſhman's % policy to 


reſolve, and his higheſt glory to die. | 
I uam ſeuſible that this ſpirit of gratitude will be deemed, 
by ſome certain choice news- paper geniuſes, a ſpecies of 


bombaſt ; be it ſo; it is a text for the talent of proſe ridi- 
cule z and for the theatrical epigramatic muſe, who ever 


holds her dagger concealed, but ready in the dark to ſtiike 
the blow jato the life of rival reputation. The anſwer to 
lach genjules 


he Ve 


% 


i 


is obyious j thoſe who cennet feel, cannot be- 


1 


liere or conceive that ſuch gratitude or ſpirit exiſts ; not 
to them, but thoſe who know me, and who can feel, I ap- 
peal ; and thoſe, I am ſure, will always pardon the ex- 


* creſcence for the ſounder part of a grateful intention. | 
On Saturday the 23d of October, Mr. Macklin appeared 


in the character of Macbeth. After the play was over, he 


Was informed that Mr. Reddiſb and one Sparks, with many 
others, who ſeemed to be of their party, hiſſed Mr. Mack- 


6 


. | | 
On the Monday wig, it was announced in the pa- 
pers to be ated again on Saturday the; zoth; on which, 


' the news-papers invited the public to ye Mr. Macklin off 


the ſtage; and beſides this invitation of the public papers, 
he had intelligence, that Mr. Sparks's family, their connec- 
tions, and many of thoſe who are called “ The friends 


of a certain actor, were all determined to make a yiolent 
effort on the ſecond night of his acting Macbeth, to de- 
- moliſh him. | 


In this cruel fituation, Macklin reſolved not to be tried 


by news paper judges; Mr. Sparks's family, nor the lurking 
partixans of an actor; but by that tribunal that never has 


been known to be on the cruel or the partial fide, but al- 
ways on the merciful and the juft: therefore, before the 
play began, Macklin went upon the ſtage in his own cha- 


racter, told his caſe, made his charge, pledged himſelf to 


prove it, and implored the protection of the public, while 
he was acting in their ſervice: they applauded and granted 


It, | 
On Monday Nov. iſt, Mr. Reddiſh and Mr. Sparks, 
made each an affidavit that Mr. Reddiſh did not hiſs Mack- 


in. To this, Macklin is ſilent. | 


On the 4th, Redaiſh calls on Macklin for proofs o his 


accuſation : ſtill Mactlin is ſilent. 


His reaſon was this: Had Mr. Reddiſh and Mr. Sparks 


cConfined their defence, to bare affirmation, Mr. Macklin 


would have produced his proofs as ſoon as they could be 
collected; but when theſe Gentlemen had, in the moſt 
awful, ſolemn manner, that religion, wiſdom, and legal ob- 

ligation could deviſe, called their CREATOR to witneſs their 


: truth, in this buſineſs ; 1 ſhuddered, and thought Afr. 
Reddiſh and Mr. Sparks's condition to be of 'a ne tremen- 


dous nature, as I conceived the evidence I even then poſ- 
ſeſſed, which was not the whole, would prove them * | 
. : n 


yy” | 
4 


ear fate Hh | 
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On this T pauſed; conſulted ſome very graue, thinking 
perſons; they adviſed me, in com̃paſſion to theſe young 
men, and for my own ſake, ta wait a few days, to try 
ſome F could be cohtrived to ſave them from the 
mortal diſeaſe of PER j ux Y being proved againſt them ; 
I conſented, and had thoughts of applying to Mr. Garrick, 
and of fhetving him We of their giuit and PERJURY, , 
in order to try if any expedient of allevlation could be 
ſtarted in their favour. . | tra 

But being obliged to act on Saturday laſt, Ar. Reddiſh's 

friends, for gilt f ſay he has fHiends. were moſt clamorovs 
to have the proofs ; and when they. found I had them, and 
produced them; they would not hear them all; what 1 
did hear, -they<diſdelieved; becauſe they were not on oath; 
but they believe Mr. Reddiſti and Ar. Sparks's'oath againſt 
the teſtimony of ſtye perſons of known veracity 1/1 

M Reudiſb himſelf writes me a letter of moſt prbvok- 


ing matter; and in terths that add virulence and infolence + .. 


to that matten; daring me to produce my proofs por baths 
and' threatening; but for my age, my cowardite · With chaſ- 
tiſement, or my courage with a duet. Moſt gallant! 
_ noble? metreifuf yo¹nò! e or 227 9 
But I will return his mercy; he fall not be anſwered 
upon oath j Reddiſh and Sparks will then have a loop-hole 
to eſcape the ſtigma of perjury; their friends then may 
argue that Reidifh' did not hiſs, becauſe br himſelf, and 
Sparks, have ſworn it; and five reputable witneſſes have 
only affirmed: that he did; and ſure one oath fram ſuch # 
beni lemim as Mr. Reddiſh, or Mr. Sparks, muſt outweigh 
a whole theatre of the moſt "credible teſtimonies that are 
* on affirmation. en 38.817 WS: 
e it. ſo, Gentlemen; all the advantage Idefire to draw 
from my witneſſes on affirmation is, that my charge was 
not groundleſs, haſty, nor intemperate; nor my re- 
fentment malignant, but merciful. My witneſſes are 
people of unblemilhed characters; they offered to affirm 
upon oath what they have thus aſſerted; but I would not 
tet them ſwear; 1 knew their not ſwearing would weaken 
their teſtimony in your opinions, and in the 8 
of your friends; that was the very effect I foreſaw and 
red. Make your advantage of it; if you can eſcaps 
tom the imputation of perjury only by their not affirming 
upon' bath, cnjoy that warb But remember, if 2 
ar 


— 
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hear any more of this buſineſs, their oaths will be pro- 
Yuced in due form of legal ceremon g. 
e 20% *QUARLES MACKLIN: 
© Fames-ftreet, Covent Gardmnœ 
. Sr 


| gig 4656: are the proofs Mr. Macklin wiſhed to produce laft 
Saturday, and un which he reſts the validity of his pledge to 
the public, TI, 5 W 5 
1 7 15 Ar. VIVIAN's Narrative. W 
1 JOSIAH VIVIAN, of Mitcham, in the county of 
S - Surry, ſays, that on Saturday the 23d of October, he, in 
company with Elizabeth Macklin,. Samuel Story, and Mr. 
Skinner, of New-{treet, '"Covent-garden, went into the 
gallery at Covent garden theatre, to ſee the tragedy of 
Macbeth ; that he ſat next to Mrs. Macklin on the third 
or fourth row, or theteabouts; that he heard hiffing. be- 
hind him; that, particularly when Mr. Macklin was ſpeak- 
ing to the Doctor, he heard hifling. on Mrs. Macklin's 
right hand al{o, and, as he believes, from people who fat 
on the ſame bench near Mrs. Macklin; that Mrs: Macklin 
did point out a man as a hiſſer Who ſat within two perſons 
of her, on the ſame bench: on which, Mr. Skinner called 
out, Who is it that hifſes?” —Mrs., Macklin anſwered, 
This is the man that hiſſes, pointing at a perſon, who 
I am informed is Mr. Sparks; but whom 1 do not per- 
Jonally know. | e Anal 
Mx. Skinner then ſtood up and aſked Sparks, “ What 
do you hiſs at?“ to which the man, whom I underſtand 
to be Sparks, replied, << What is that to you? I will hiſs 
at whom I pleaſe, or words to that effect. N 
« To Sparks's anſwer, Mr. Skinner ſaid, I know: 
there is a party of you come on.. purpoſe.” At this time 
Mrs. Macklin cried out „ there is Mr. Reddiſh, he is the 
perſon that has been hiſſing all night; he too is come to 
Hiſs !“ She then aſked Mr. Skinner, end Mr. Vivian, 
if they knew Mr. Reddiſn. Mr. Vivian anſwered, It 
is Mr. Reddiſh, I know him by ſight very well,” or 
words to that effect; and it is very wrong in him to hiſs 
a brother actor, when the compliment may be returned at 


mne expence of a ſhilling.“ 1 * 
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«© Mr. Vivian further ſays, he obſerved that when the 

prompter was heard in giving the word, and on other e 
caſions, he ſaw Mr. Reddiſh make faces, ſhrug up his. 
ſhoulders, ſhake his head, and utter exclamatory ſounds of 
contempt, and of ſcornful pity, in fuch a manner as 
people generally 3 Wen they ſhew diſguſt, or wiſh to 
excite hiſſing in a playhouſe, as I conceiv e. 
RY hi K 2 JOSIAH VIVIAN. 
. 8 TOR Narrative. 6 

„ SAMUEL STORY fays, that on Saturday the 
23d of October, he, in company with Elizabeth Macklin, 
Joſiah Vivian, and Mr. Skinner of New- ſtreet, Covent 
Garden, went to the theatre at Covent Garden, to ſee the 
play of Macbeth; that he ſat on the fifch row, as he be- 
lieves, behind Mrs. Macklin and Mr. Vivian; that ſeveral 
times through the acting of the play, he heard hiſſing, be- 
hind, two or three benches above him, and on the right 
hand of Mrs, Macklin and Mr, Vivian; that when Mr. 
Macklin was ſpeaking to the Doctor, he heard hiffing be- 
hind him, and on the right hand of Mrs. Macklin and 
Vivian particularly; that when Mr. Skinner aſked, 
« Who is that that hiſſes ?“ Mrs. Macklin. anſwered, 
This is the man that hiſſes,“ pointing to a perſon, who, 
as Mr. Story was informed, goes by the name of Sparks. 
Mr. Skinner ſtood up and this Sparks, What do 


you hiſs at? to which he replied, ++ What is that to you? 


we will hiſs at whom we pleaſe,” or words to that effect. 
To Mr. Sparks's anſwer, Mr. Skinner ſaid, I know 
you there is a party of you come on purpoſe. At this 
time Mrs. Macklin cried out, „There is Mr. Reddiſh, # 
believe ! be is one of the perſons who has been hifling all 
night, he too is come to hiſs.” Mrs. Macklin aſked 
Mr. Story if he knew Mr. Reddiſh, he anſwered, „per- 
fectly well, by fight.” Is that he?” Mr. Story anſ- 
wered, '<* Yes.” When the Prompter was heard, and on 
other occaſions, Mr. Story obſerved that Mr, Reddiſh did 
make faces, ſhrug up his ſhoulders, ſhake. his head, and 
utter exclamatory ſounds of contempt, and of ſcornful pity, 
in ſuch a manner as people generally uſe when they ſhew 
diſguſt, or when they wiſh to excite hiſſing in a play- houſe. 
| ' © SAMUEL STORY- 
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2 A., S KINNER“ISs - Narrative, _ 
> © ON Saturday: the 23d of October, Mrs. Macklin 
came to my houſe in New-ſtreet, Covent Garden, to drink 
tea. Mr. Vivian and Mr. Story, both of Mitcham, in 
_ Surry, came there alſo about the fame time; they were 
not previouſly acquainted with Mrs. Macklin, notwith- 
ſtand ing we all four went into the gallery at Covent Gar- 
den theatre to ſee the tragedy of Macbeth. Mrs. Macklin 
and Mr. Vivian fat about four rows from the front of the 
gallery; Mr.” Story and myſelf fat together on the bench 
bind them. Several times, through four acts of the play, 
I heard hiffing behind me, on Which L whiſpered 10 Nin. 
Macklin, „that there were hiſſers, and bid her watch to 
find them out.“ In the fifth act, when Mr. Macklin was 
ſpeaking to the Doctor, the audience were very ſilent, 
which ſilence was interrupted. by the hiſſing of people on 
the right hand of Mrs. Macklin. On this, Mr. Skinner 
cried out, „who are thoſe a hiſſing ?“ or words to that 
effect 3 Mra. Macklin, pointing at a man within two of 
her on the ſame bench, anſwered, „ here is a gentleman 
-bifing, ' I ſtarted up, and aſked the man, (what is it you 
Hiſs at?” The. man ftarted up. likewiſe, and anſwered, . 
what is that to you? we will-hiſs at whom we pleaſe.” 
he perſon who thus hiſſed as one Sparks, as I have been 
informed by thoſe who ſaĩd they knew him. * 
Another man behind, about two or three benches 
higher. cried out, © ſo, we muſt not hiſs, we will hiſs at you 
if we like it,” or words to that effect; whereupon I replied, 
I know ybu all, there is a party of you come vn purpoſe.” 
c Juſt about this time Mrs. Macklin called out, “there 
is Reddiſh, Ib lieve; he too | find is come to hiſs.” She . 
then aſked, do you know him, Mr. Skinner?“ 1 (Skin- 
ner) ſtept down to the bench on which Mr. Reddiſh fat, 
looked in his face and anſwered, that I &new him very well 
bn the ſtage, but did not know him off the ſtage. Mrs. 
Macklin then aſked Mr. Vivian, if be knew Mr. Recdith off 
- the ſtage; he anſwered, “ perſectly well ; ſhe aſked, :** is 
| that he; Mr. Vivian faid „ yes.“ Mrs. Macklin obferved 
that it was very ſtrange that Mr. Reddifh ſthoujd:come to 
biſs when Macbeth was not his part; and Mr. Vivian too 
remarked, that it was very wrong in Mr. Reddiſh to 
hiſs a brother actor, as the compliment might be returned 
| | 4 a 
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at ſo ſmall an expence as a ſhilling,” or words to-that effet. 


Mrs. Macklin then aſked Mr. Story, if he knew Mr.Reddiſh” 


off the ſtage? he anſwered, ** Jef She aſked, “ is that 
he ? he anſwered again, (“yes. Durir 
and enquiry about Mr. Reddiſh, and the remarks on his be- 
haviout, Mr. Reddiſh made no kind of defence ; but fat 


filent all the reft of the night, as did Mr. Sparks ; and when 


the play was oyer, they went away together. 
15 Skinner, Sl rs. Macklin went out of the gall 


together. Mr. Skinner aſked the gallery door-keepe r, if | 


Mr. Reddiſh Was gone out, he Was anſwered, 0. » 
Macklin then faid to the door-keeper, <* He ſoon, will ga 
cout; he has been hiffing all night.” This is the bene 
and as near as I can remember, the words that paſſed ii 
this affair, Hs | 3 
X KEVENHULLER SKINNER. 


A. ananymaus Latter ſent to Mr. Aacllin. 
IA, ö n W 
4+ Being an enemy to oppreſſion, and not doubtiug t 
Mr. Reddiſh did really hiſs on your firſt appearance 
Macbeth, I tranſmit to you the ſu ce of a conyerſatio 
that paſſed next morning between Mr. Martin, an attorney, 
who is in the Cuſtos Brevium Office, in the Inner Temple 
2 Mr. Taſker, who is in a merchant's counting: office in 
City. * | 
60 Bead Mr. Taſker declare, that on the Sunday mngr- 
ning he was in company with Mr, Martin, who'exprefle 
fore indignatian at what had paſſed in the gallery the pre- 
ceding night. Mr. Tatker affirmed, that Mr. Martin de- 
clared, that Mr. Reddiſh (who was in company with others 


behaved during the performance, in a very Tmproper, unbe- 
becaming, and indecent manner, turning up kts noſe, and 1 
fing as Laa as any body in the houſe.” An altereation enſui 

upon the propriety of Mr. Reddiſh's conduct, and the inde- 
cency of interrupting the performance, in which, I under 


{tand Mr. Reddiſh was ſo'prudent as to be paſſeve, and to 5 


tinguiſh himſelf u more during the re of the per for. 
though his friends retained ther fpirit. ; f , fo PTY 


- 
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Mr. Martin, it ſeems, ſat very near to that part of the 
gallery where Mr. Reddiſh and his friends were ſeated, 
" Mr. Macklin waited on Mr, Martin, read this letter to 
Bim, during 2 Mr. 9 frets > x 1 2 
1 , every part of it, till he came ta the paſſage of biſſing as 
| as 8 in the houſe—to that Mr. fv jeg „ e ſay- 
ing, that he could not aſſert that Mr. Reddiſh hiſſed, be- 
| cauſe he ſat behind him, therefore could not ſee his face;“ 
but all the reſt of the letter he allowed to be exactly as it 
happened. Upon this occaſion, for the ſake of truth, Mr. 
Macklio refers his readers to Mr, Taſker, for an explana- 
tion of Mr. Martin's indignation at Mr. Reddiſh's conduct 
which is expreſſed in the anonymous letter.] 


ts. MACKLIN's Narrative. 

On Saturday the 23d of October, Elizbeth Macklin, of 

Ia mes- ſtreet, Covent Garden. wife of Charles Macklin, 

Comedian, went to Mr. Skinner's in New-ftreet, Covent 

2 77 Fi to drink tea; and there ſhe ſaw Mr. Vivian and 

MI. Story, of whom ſhe had not the leaſt knowledge be- 
They all went together to. Covent Garden theatre 

to ſee the tragedy of Macbeth. She ſat on the fourth bench 

of the gallery from the front of it, as ſhe believes, with 

Mr. Vivian on her left hand, Mr. Skinner and Mr. Story 
on the bench behind her. She ſays, that ſeveral times 
during four acts of the play, ſhe heard hiſſing by a party, 
about three or four benches behind her; and by others on 
ber right e e on or near the bench ſhe ſat on. 
Baut as the hiſſing on her right hand for four acts was only 
when there was an plauſe, ſhe could noi diſtinguiſh clearly 
who, or where, exactly, the perſons were who hiſſed. Mr. 
Skinner whiſpered Mrs. Macklin, that there were ſome 
people not far from them who hiſſed. On which ſhe re- 
ſolved to be particularly watchful on that party on her right 
hand, whence ſhe thought the hiſſing came; and in the 
fifth act, when Mr. Macklin was ſpeaking to the, Doctor, 
(the audience then being very ſilent) {he was ſuddenly ſur- 
prized by two diſtin kinds of hiſſing on 2 
within two or three perſons of her, and on the very bench 

on which ſhe ſat, as ſhe then inſtantly thought; and on 
looking to know for certain, whence the hiſfing came, ſhe 
Jaw a man, whoſe name is Sparks, as the is informed, with 
2 98 o 


ws 2h 1 | 
one hand edgeways on each fide of his mouth, who hifſed - 
in a very loud and uncommon manner; the ſound of which - 
hiſſing he interrupted and varied, by clofing and opening 
his hands, as the hiſſing came from his mcuth ; which in- 


terruption made it very diſtinguiſhable from the ſound xk 


the hiſs that came from the perſon who fat next to him on 
his right hand; for that hifs on Sparks's right hand was in 
the ordinary tones, without any interruption. And the 
fur ther ſays, that at that point of time the different ſounds 
were the eaſier to be diſtinguiſhed, as the audience were 
quite ſilent; and as the two hiſlings were unaccompanied b 
any other noife to confound them, or interrupt hearing. 
« Mr. Skinner on hearing this hiſſing, called out; «Who 
are thoſe a hiſſing.” Mrs. Macklin directly pointed at 
Sparks, who ſat the third perſon from her, and anſwered, 
« Here is a gentleman hiſſing.“ Mr. Skinner ſtarted 
and aſked him, What is it you hiſs at? Sparks likewiſe 
ſtarted up, and replied; << What is that to you? we will 
hiſs at whom we- pleaſe.” At this inftant another perſom, 
two or three benches higher, ſupported Sparks, by bawling 
out, „We will hifs at what we pleaſe : we will hiſs at you 
(meaning Mr. Skinner) if we like it;“ or words to that 
effect. Ms. Skinner anſwered, I know you all, you'are 
a party come on purpoſe.” Upon Mr, Sparks's ing 
up, Mrs Macklin tried to ſee the other perſon who had 
| hiſfed, and who had kept himſelf cloſe and from the light _ 
in the ſhade of the gallery, and concealed}behindMr. Sparks 
till the difpute in the fifth act happened: but Sparks by 
ſtanding up, being removed from intercepting her ſight, 
ſhe at once thought ſhe ſaw Reddiſh, and cried' out, “here 
is Reddiſh, 1 believe, and he is the perſon, if ir be Reds 
diſh, who has been hiffing all night;“ for as Reddiſu, 
upon ſtanding up, had ſlunk back from the light, and from 
her inſpection, as far as be could, ſhe was not certain, 
that it was Reddiſh; therefore, ſhe aſked Mr. Skinner, 
if he knew Redniſh? Mr. Skinner ſtept down to the bench 
Reddiſh ſat on, looked full in his face, and anſwered, thit 
he knew him very well when he was upon the ſtage, but 
did not know him off it. Mrs. Macklin being uncertain, 
ſhe aſked Mr. Vivian if he knew Mr; Reddiſh off the 
ſtage? he anſwered, perfectly.“ She aſked, pointing 
to him, „ Is that he? he ſaid, Yes.” She then "aſk © 
ed Mr. Story if he knew Mr. Reddiſh off the ſtage? _* 
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be anſweted ct Ves.“ Sbe asked 18 that he? Me; 
Story again anſwered, „ Yes.” Mrs, Macklin then ob. 
ſerxed, it as very wonderful that Mr. Reddiſh ſhould 
Wi Mr. Macklin; as Macbeth was not his part: and Mr. 
Vivian remarked; that in his opinion Mr. Reddiſh was 
very wrong in hiſſing his brother actor, as the compliment 
might be returned at fo trifling an expence as a * 
ords to that effect. During this altercation between Mr. 
parks and Mr. Skinner, 4 during the enquiry about the 
perſon of Mr. Reddiſh, and the remarks on his conduct, 
Mr. Reddith made no defence, nor opened his lips for the 
remaind2r of the play,-according.to her obſervation on him, 
and Mr. Sparks was as ſilent. When the play was over, 
they went away together. Fs EIA? 
© Mr. Skinner, as he went out of the gallery door, aſked if 
ir. Reddiſh was gone out? he was anſwered, No.“ 
Mrs. Macklin told the door-keeper, he would ſoon go out, 


a cher he had been hing all night. 


2 en 
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By this ſelection from the public prints, it is to be 
d the reader has obtained a competent infight"in- 

to the riſe and progreſs of the preſent diſpute between 
Mr. Macklin and originally, another player, but nw, 

' Thluſh to ſay, the town ; as they have acted, not with 
te cool diſpaſſionate integrity of judges; but with the 
warmth and prepoſſeſſion of party.—But what is the 
ſum of the evidence againſt the delinquent - devoid of 
declamation? That he accuſed Mr.Reddiſh with being 
'brne of a body who interrupted and hiſſed his perform- 
Ace of the charactet of Macbeth. Here indeed, it muſt 
be obſerved, that Mr. Macklin is chiefly blameable for 
truſting too much to the wrong information of his 
friends; for this has been the ſource of his preſent 
wisfortune. They were miſtaken as to the perſon 
who hifſed, and thought it to be Mt. Reddiſn; and 
Macklin believed all that they had told him.” It does 

© not appear that-there was the leaſt intention to charge 
Mr. Reddiſh falily. All, then, that this baniſhed 
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player can fairly be blamed for, originated from mif- 


take, to which as we are all liable,, we'ought all to be 


ready to forgive. It is not pretended to VINDICATE 


and entirely Exxculr ar him from this 2 but to 


peep in PALLIATION/of it, by contend! at it was 


y no means provocative of the miſchief which has 


enſued. Which of us can be certain of not having 


purſued in his ſituation, a fimilar conduct? Let us re- 


flect upon the facility with which the tales of his friends 
were likely to be credited. Tis undeniable that many 


perſons went to the playhouſe, to ſee his firſt appear- 


ance in the character of Macbeth, full of prejudice 


and ptepoſſeſſion, perhaps pique, and fully determined 


to DAMN him; | ſay, that many did attend Mr. Mack - 


lin when firſt he acted the character of Macbeth, with 


this intent, is undeniable, from the previous inflam- 
matory letters which appeared in the papers. pon 
finding that an attempt had been made to ridicule and 


interrupt his performance, which he was conſcious did 


not deſerve ſuch treatment, it was but natural to en- 


quire whence it aroſe, and who his opponents were. 


The preſumptive proofs which his friends, and parti- 
cularly his wife, now crowded upon him, were (with - 
out wonder) at that time ſufficient to work up ſulpt- 


cion into belief, It even now is evident, that there 

was billing and other opprobrious marks of GAuN - 
in the gallery, which iſſued from a party where 

Mr. Reddith fat ;—nay, Mr. S 15 who accompanied 


TION 


Mr. Reddith, and fat next to him, has avowed that he 


himſelf did hiſs. It is clear then, that there were not 
fre but ſubſtantial grounds for ſuſpicion 5. 

and ſuch. as, I am perſuaded, few would not, with 

Mr. Macklin, have built a charge upon, I wiſh his 


only 


conduct had been leſs natural, and more cautious, - 


Unfortunately for him, his friends were too indiſ- 
criminate, and erroneouſly gave up Mr. Reddiſhs 
name inſtead of Mr. 1 This has been the 


great 
\ 


— 
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great cauſe of poor Macklin's miſcarriage, the ſhoal 


8 "which he bas ſplit headlong. But ſhall a man, 


or too eafily giving credit to his, rRIEMDS, become 


. | the prey of e . N hay Jo Os . 


dor forbid it, I STIC E! T 6 
commenced the outcry, taking advantage of the un- 
lucky miſtake, redoubled their efforts to ſtir up the 


publick | clamour againſt the object of their envy ; 


their vociferations in the playhouſe filenced the ſtill 


voices of the unprejudiced, and the means which Mr. 
Macklin's friends took in his ſupport, they aggravated 
in the publick prints with thouſands of miſtepreſenta- 
tions. Henee, becoming incenſed, the latter proceed- 
ed in the retort, and ſome ill-advifed ſteps appear to 
have been taken, which, as I mean not to miſlead the 
public, I ſhall not attempt to juſtify But let not their 


I prudence be borne-down hy factious turbulency. The 
affair in diſcuſion has been artfully worked up to its 


unhappy upſhot. By a little more moderation on 
either fide, it would have terminated happily ; a can- 
did ccclairciffement at firſt would have prevented the 
{ad confufion at laſt; Mr. Reddiſh's honour would 
have been equally unblemiſhed, and Mr. Macklin 


would have ftill continued to improve ard adorn; the 


| ſtage, by his appearance thereon in Macbeth and 
other capital characters. | 


T canitior drop this point without laying a little further 


ſtreſs upon the reaſonable grounds there were for a ſuſ- 
picion of Mr. Reddiſh., Whoever reads with an un- 
prejudiced mind the narratives which Mr. Macklin in- 
tended to have laid before the audience. on the third 
night of his appearance in Macbeth, will be almoſt as 


ready to 2 5 Mr. Reddiſh's guilt, as Macklin 


himſelf; indeed, circumſtances were ſo ſtrong againſt 
him, that nothing but a ſolemn declaration by allida- 
OO TH Me Th 
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Tia upon the ſuppoſition of Mr. Macklin's PR 


perſuaſion that the 57 1 bis friends was 
behal e cannot be ima- 


ak that J plead in his 


ined to have 9 7975 in wilful error; which would 
bas been the 


No, he had fallen into a fatal miſtake, by the ſame 


means which might have miſled the beſt of us, and £ 


therefore the be/t of us ought to forgive him, 


But (with due deference be it ſpoken) there 


ſtrong reaſon to believe that the audience which paſſed . 


fo. ſevere a cenſure on Mr. Macklin did not enarely * 


oonſiſt of the be/2 of people. They made, indeed, a loud, 
clamour about rigid juſtice, but at the ſame time for- 


got there was ſuch a duty as common honeſty: for 


ight of abſurdity as well as inſolenee. ö 


It is a fa, that many of the moſt noiſy of theſe c 


ſors came into the houſe with orders on purpale to 


dam the dog, as they expreſſed it, and had the bons/ey . 
to take three ſhillings at the pit door as. they went -. 


out; aud that others, who had paid at the pit dont, 
got into the boxes; and, paſſing that way, | 


with five ſhillings in lieu of the three they had paid. 
In ſhort, by the extreme juſtice of the audience on the 
18th of November, the proprietors of Covent Garden 


Theatre were ninety pounds out of pocket, beſides. . 
being deprived of a whole night's profit, and, added to 
this, the final loſs of an excellent 7 who. never 


failed to fill their houſe whenever he perk ormed. 


Whether Mr. Sparks (in company with Mr. Red 
diſh) was juſtifiable. in his attack on Mr. Macklin, 
I ſhall not difſcuſs at preſent. It is ſufficient for 
our argument, that, ſuppoſing the circumſtances, al- 


ledged againſt Mr. Reddiſh to have been true, there 


IS A baſeneſs 1 in the conception, and a raſcality i in d 
aur of the plot, uncqualled 1 in all our theatri- 

cal annals. 
1 will not ſuppoſe MI. Reddiſh capable WOT 
ao” balenels, * 8 WEN Mr. "As 
5 


\ 


-- diſh's circumſtances, and well acquainted with the 
_ , Juppoſe that, in this one inſtance, the pride of the 


breaſt. —To what has been faid, I ſhall ſubjoin an 
animadyerſion or two on ſome of the ſtrictures which 


formance of Macbeth.  _ © : 
the gentleman in queſtion are not leſs futile in im- 


regard to the fact intended to be proved. 
One of the heinous allegations againſt Char les 


a King at ſeventy years of age. Who does not re- 
member that George the Second, a King in every 
ſenſe of the word, lived a King at more than ſeventy, 
and died a King at ſeventy-three? Who does not alſo 
; recollect that the late inimitable comedian Ryan, who 
originally performed the part of Portius, in the reign 
of Queen Ann, performed it alſo in the year 1760, 
to the univerſal fatisfaftion of the moſt crouded au- 

diences. Shall it be alledged againſt Macklin, that 
be could not be a King at ſeventy, when Ryan was a 


4 


cularly fanguine in their applauſe of a comedian, who 


30 years preceding this period. Shall the argument 
which is allowed forcible in the cafe of Mr. Garrick, 
be inadmiſſible in that of Mr. Macklin. Abſurdity 


an old man, but he retains in the decline of life, 
powers ſuperior to thoſe which many juvenile perfor- 
mers never did, nor ever can poſſeſs. F 


It 


ſuperabundant pride of Mr. G——K's heart, I can 


mayager kept pace with his avarice, and that poor 
Reddith was made tool a to effect the purpoſes of two 
of the baſeſt . paſſions that can torment the human 


have been made on Mr. Macklin's merits in the per- 
It ſtrikes me that the arguments advanced againſt 


_-  magination than malicious in intention, and falſe with 


Macklin is, that he attenipted to perform the part of 


Prince at the fame age? The admirers of Mr. Gar- 
rick are fond of trumpeting his fame, and are parti- 


can pleaſe them as well in the year 1773, as be did 


©, itſelf would bluſh at the idea. Macklin, indeed, is 


— ks was. 4 e 
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: „% 
It is inſinuated againſt Mr. Macklin, that his figure is 
porter-like, and his addreſs unbecoming the gentleman; 
yet, hundreds of perſons would be affronted if they 
were not deemed gentlemen, who have for a ſeries of 
ſucceſſive years, confeſſed themſelves charmed and in- 
ſtructed by the exquiſite performances of this very. 
comedian. What an abſurdity ! | 
It is urged, too, that Mr. Macklin is of low paren- 
taze, and ill educated. What greater compliment” 
can be paid to any man, than firſt to ridicule him on 
the obſcurity of his birth, and the contraction of his 
education, and then to confeſs that the ſuperior powers. 
of his mental faculties, and the ſuperior exertion of 
thoſe faculties, have in a thouſand inftances contri- 
buted to the higheſt gratification and rational enter- 
tainment of that” multitude which is now moſt for- 
ward to cenſure him? J e oc RN. 
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% The impatience” of the "lovers. of the” 
Drama, for the publication of this A 
 bogy, war ſuch, that it was an abſolute in. 
Pofpbility to have printed every piece for and 
againſt the gentleman in queſtion in this 
edition; but a ſecond may be expected in a: 
feu days,” with great and material addi 
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e NS of the POETICAL $QUIBL 
 Qccafuned by Mr. Macklin” 5 Appearance i in Macaz7H, 


| =" Cart-horſe once to run with race - horſe d, 
The cart-horſe Jabour'd, loſt by breath, and .. 


18. James's en et 
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+ . while kiving; Sho CTR 
8892 8 —_—_— death; 15. 
ut to puniſh t rant this w not 1 
80 Mactlin he Eut on the * to N ns. | 


-[8t. James's Chronicle. ] | _ wok of, 
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Ow vin, ere fate ſuppreſs'd his lab'ring breath, 
In ſtudied accents grumbled out Macbeth :— 
Next Garrick 9 5 whoſe utt'rance truth "Ho 
While ev'ry look the tyrant's guilt, confeſs'd: e 
Then the cold Sh idan half ffbne the part, % 
Vet, what he loſt by nature, ſav'd by art 4 

all Barry now As, d to rd Birnam , * 
Nor ill perform'd the ſcenes he underſtood: by 
Grave Me fſop next to Foris ſhap d his march, k 
His words were miaute- guns, his action ſtarch 3 N 
- Rough Halland too but paſs his errors e ern 9 

3 the actor when the man's no more — "a, 
Bly mr ey afſay'd the tragic frown; - ' hah, 
But beef and pudding kept all meaning downa - 
Next careleſs Smith try*d on the murd'cer's maſk, " 
While ober his gps light tripp'd the hurried tac: 
Hard Macklin, late, 's feelings ſtrove to ſpeak, 
While ſweats inferna drench'd his tron cheek ; 
Like Fielling's Kings“, his fancy'd triumphs paſt, 

And all he boaſts, is, chat he falls the 1 

| * In Tom Thumb, © 


[St. James's Chronicle. } 
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be Trial of CRA ALTES MZ CAL IN, for the 

Murder of THOMAS Hallam 
T che ſeſſions held at the Old-Bailey, in the month 
IA. of May, 1725, Chor, Mechlin, was indited, for 
the murder of Thomas, Hallam, by thruſting a ſtick. into 
his left eye, and thereby giving him one mortal wound of 
the breadth of a quarter of an inch, and the depth of one 
inch and a half, on the roth of May, of which mortal 

wound he languiſhed till the nent day, and then died. 

He was a ſecond time indicted on the Coroner's Inqui- 

ſition for. the ſaid murder. n 
Thomas Arne depoſed, that he was numberer of Drury- 
Lane Playhouſe, under Mr. Fleetwood; that at eight 
o'clock--at+night, he went into the ſcene-room, where 
the players warm themſelves, and fat down in a, chair 
at the end ob the fire :—fronting the fire there was a Jong 


: 


ſcreen where five or ſix 5 1 
The play was almoſt finiſhed, and they were making 
preparation for the entertainment, when the ptiſoner 
came in and ſat down next to this deponent; high words 
aroſe, between the priſoner and the deceaſed about a ſtock 
wig, for a diſguiſe in the entertainment ; the priſoner had 
played in this wig the preceding night, and now the de- 
ceaſed had got it. 8 - ye for a rogue,” ſaid the pri- 
ſoner, „What buſineſs have-you with my wig?” „Lam 
% no more a rogue than yourſelf,” ſaid the deceaſed. 
e It's a ſtock wig, and I have as much right to/it -as 
you.“ Some of the players coming in, they deſired the de. 
ccaſed to fetch the wig and give it to the priſonet, which he 
did, and ſaid to him, * Here is your wig, I have got one that 
11ike better,” The priſoner, fitting by this deponent, took 
| the wig, and began to comb it out, and all. ſeemed to be 
very quiet for half a quarter of an hour; but the griſoner 
began to grumble again, and faid to the deceaſed, & 
d ye for a black-guard ſcrub raſcal, ho durſt 
you have the a take this wig?” The de. 


LE > ON 
geaſed anſwered, I am no more a raſcal than yourſelf.” 
Upon which the priſoner ſtarted up out of his chair, and 
"having a tick in his hand, he gave a full longe at the de- 
ceaſed, and thruſt the ſtick into his left eye, and pulling it 
back again, he looked pale, turned on his heel, and in a 
paſfion, threw-'the ſtick in the fire: “Gd damn it,“ 
— he, and turning about again upon his heel, he fat 
own. 55 
Type geceaſed clapped his hand to his eye, and ſaid it was 
gone through his head: he was going to ſink, and they ſet 
' hirs in a chair: the priſoner went to View, and ut his hand 
to his eye, on which the deceaſed cried, ** Lord 1 it is 
dut!“ * No,” ſald the 1 feel the ball roll un- 
der my hand*:” Young Mt. Cibber then came it, and im- 
-mediately ſent for Mr. Coldham, the an; raps 
Tie priſoner aſking. this evidence if he ſhewed any 
concern afterwards 1 anfwer was, „I beljeve he was 
under the ytmoſt ſurpriſe, by his turning about, and 
- 6©throwirig the ſtick inthe fre, and be ſhewed a farther 
e concern when he feſt of the eye-ball.* © | 
Thomas Whitaker depoſed, that he was a drefler in the 
houſe, under a comedy player: that on the Friday night 
ihe priſoner afked him to lend him a comedy-wig, to ohy 
Sancho, in the Fap's Fortune. it 33 i p 18 7 | {9 - 
be next night the: deceaſed came and aſked for the 
© ſame wig ; but this'deponent told bim he had it not, and 
© bid” him go to the other Urefſer. As this deponent was 
aftetwards waiting in the hall'for his money, the priſoner 
Lame in, and afked the Yleceafed for the wig ; but the de- 
- ceafed anſwered,'that he ſhould not have it; and the pri- 
- Toner replied, © you're an impudent raſcal, and ought to 
"4: be caned for your impudence,”” ITO 
Mr. Mils, who was "aRing Juba, came and ſaid, 
What's the matter with you? We can't play for the 
* noiſe J u mike;“ and the fpriſoner "anſwered; „ This 
xaſcal has got a whig that belongs to me.“ Mr. Mills 
ſaid to the deceaſed, “ Hallam, don't be impertinent, but 
- <6 give him the wig.” Hallam ſtill refuſed, upon which 
- - the priſoner ſaid, G- d damn ye, ſuch little raſcals 2s 
you ought to be made an example of,” and then turned 
GE GE „„ K 
his deponent being dreſſed in ſhape, went up and un- 
dreſt. Mr. Woodford*bid him bring down a 3 
„ . | > . whi 


which he did, but when he came down he could nat find 
Woodford, upon which he went into the ſcene- ro nm.. 

The deceaſed was then ſtanding ſtil! between the doot 
ind the ſettle; the priſoner was about three yards from 
him, and ſtarting up he made a ſudden longe; the de- 
ceaſed clapped his hand to his eye, and made a reel, as if 
was throwing himſelf into the ſettle: the pritoner Wee 
to relent. | | eee eee, 
Mr. Cole depoſed, that the deceaſed came firſt into 
the ſeene- room, and complained that the priſoner had uſed 
him ill about a comedy-wig. The priſoner ſoon followed, 
and faid the deceaſed had uſed him ill and impertinently, 
and he inſiſted upon having that wig. —T hey went out 
ſeparately; The deceaſed came in again. . Mr. Fabian, 
the author of | a. farce to be acted that night, Mr. Mills, 
and others adyiſed the deceafed to let the priſoner have the 
wig, and Mr. Kitchen, the Property-man, promiſed to 
help him to a better. A * 17,6? * 

The deceaſed fetched the wig and gave it to the pri- 


ſoner, and then Mr. Kitchen gave another wig t6 the de- 


ceaſed.” The deceaſed held out this wig to ſhew it, and 
ſaid he liked it better than the other; « You fancy im- 


pertinent raſcal,“ ſaid the priſoner, I wonder how ſuch a 


© little ſcoundrel dared to take a wig out of my dreſſing- 


& D-— ye, you dog,” ſays the priſofier; “ do ye prate ?” 
and * K from he Laue, be pu Lee 
who then ſtood ſtock ſtill, between this deponent and the 
ſettle: this deponent was ſo near him, that he was afraid 
his own eye would have been hurt; the deceaſed reeled, and 
this deponent catched*him in His am. 
Frances Lee depoſed, that the deceaſed came into the 


<« rooi;“ the deceaſed told him he had it of the drefſer*. 
oh 5 


ſcene-room, and ſaid that the priſoner had uſed him like a 4 


pickpocket, about a wig: Mr. Mills and others adviſed 
him to go up and fetch him the wig: Mr. Kitchen called 
the deceaſed to the end of the room, and lent him an fi- 
other wig: be ſhewed this wig,” and ſuid, he would not 


change with the priſoner, for he had got à better © the 


priſoner anſwered, „ You ate a ſcoundteÞ for taking it at 
„ all; to which the ' deceaſed replied, „No more 4 


% ſcoundrel than yourſelf. * Some other words paſſing, * 


the priſoner roſe up, and ſaid (as this deponent believed ) 
«Dn ye, you little dog, do you prate? ” and then 
- gave him the blow, | | 


at the deceaſed, 


2 >; = 


he. 


True deceaſed clapped both his hands to bis eye, and 
cdiried O Lord !- I believe my eye is out;“ an would 
| have fallen in the fire if Mr, Cole had not catched him: 
When he was ſeated, this deponent aſking bim how he 
[ did, he ſaid, „ Lord I believe my eye bafl is ſhoved to 
the other ſide of my head.“ This deponent belieyed, that 
me priſoner had the deceaſed by the hand, all the while 
_ . the ſurgeon was dreffing him. oe E 
There were two other evidences, who depoſed pretty 
nearly the ſame as the above; and then Mr. Coldham, the 
ſurgeon, depoſed; that on the 10th of May, in the even- 
ing, he was ſent for and dreſſed the deceaſed, who dying 
the next day, this deponent opened the ſkull, and found 
the ſtick had paſſed thro the thin bone that contains 
mue eye, into the brain: that bone is extremely thin, and 
can make but little refiftance, This deponent ſaid, that 
if the blow had been elſewhere, it might have had a leſs 
fatal effect; and expreſſed his 9 — that a man 
ſhould die by ſuch an inſtrument, He likewiſe ſaid, that 
when he kt attended the deceaſed, the priſoner ſhewed 
Ne concern, and deſired this deponent to take all poſſi - 
le care of the deceaſedt. E tit i; 
I be priſoner made his defence in the following words. 
I played Sancho the night before, and the wig I then 
uůſed was proper for the new play, and abſolutely neceſ- 
' _ wary for my character, the whole force of the. poet's. wit 
. depending on che lean meagte looks of one that wanted 
ſood. This wig therefore being ſo fit for my purpoſe, 
and hearing that the decęaſed Meri I ſaid 1 
Fou have got the wig I played in laſt night, and it fits 
-  « my part this nighe.” 1 et ata: right to it as 
s you have,” fays be. 1 told him I defired it as a favour ; 
he ſaid, I ſhould not have it. You are a ſcoundrel,” 
ſays I, to deny me, when I only. aſk that as a favour, 
„ which is wy right.” I am no more a ſcoundrel than 
% yourſe}f,” fays he, and ſo he went out, and I went to 
the prompter's door to ſee for Mr, Cibber. Mean-while the 
deceaſed went into the ſcene- room, and ſaid that I had 
uſed him like a pick-pocket. The author perſuaded him 
d. let me have the wig, and the property-man brought him 
ngaganother wig. He threw the firſt Wig at me. I aſked him, 
=_ why he could not as well hage done that before ? he an- 
| 1wered, - Becauſe you uſed me like a re 
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« a puppy, get out.” His left ſide was then towards me, 
but he turned about unluckily and the ſtick went into bie 
eye. Good God!” ſays I, * What have 1 done!“ 
and threw the ſtick into the chimney. I | them to 


take the deceaſed to the bagnio, but Mrs. Moore ſaid, 


ſhe had a room where he ſhould be taken care of. I had. 
then no thought that it would, prove. his end, but feared . 


that his eye Was in danger. But next morning T faw tr. 
Turbut, who adviſed me to keep out of the way, or I ſhould 


be ſent to jail : I begged him to get the aſſiſtance of a phy- 


ſician, and gave him a guinea, which was all the m 
I bad. From the beginning of the quarrel to the end, 4 
was but ten minutes, and there was no intermiffion,”” 
| Robert Turbut depoſed, that he played that night, and 
was in the ſcene- room when the deceaſed came, and ſcem- 
ed fluſhed; and ſaid, „Macklin has ufed me like a pick- 
«« pocket: I hat this wig of Mrs, Greenwood, the dreifer, 
and now he wants itz and I think it is as proper for 

my character as his.“ The prifoner then came in and 


demanded the wig; upon which, in à merry way, it was 
put to the queſtion which of them ſhould have it, and it 


was agreed that the priſoner mould - 


ſoner, Who ſaid to him, Why could not you have done 
„this before?“ and the deceaſed anſwered, Hecauſe 


you uſed me like a 2 et.” „ Yo lie,” ſaid the 


priſoner, and You | 
*« ſcoundrel,” ſaid one; and . you are ſcoundrel;” ſaid 
the other. At length, "the priſoner, riſing up, ſaid, „Ve 
puppy, get out] and made a puſh at the deceaſed, but 
(as this deponent believed) not with any particular aim. 

Te . gentlemen gave the priſoner the charac- 
ter of a man of a quiet and peaceable diſpofition ; Mr, 


Rich, Mr. Fleetwood, Mr. Quin, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Thomp- 
ſon, Mr. Mills, Mr. Leſsley, Mr. Black, and Mr. Fern. 


* 
* 


* 


The jury brought in their verdiét, Manſlaughter, 


Mr. Kitchen coming in, ſaid, “ Here is another wig : 
upon which the deceaſed toſſed the former wig to the pri- 
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Tunis provoked me, and rifing up, I fad, « D— ye e 


ie,” faid the deceaſed; © You ure a 


* 


4 Account of the Lirn and GENIUS of Me: 
CHARLES, MACKLIN, Comgpian 


M. M. cx is a native of Ireland, and comes frond 
the county of Weſtmeath, His original name is ſaid to 
be M*<Laughlin ; but finding this rather difficult to be 
expreſſed by an Evgliſh tongue, he, on his firſt coming on 
the ſtage, angliciſed it to that of Macklin, by which he 


T 


bas ever ſince been known. A ftory is told of him, on 
_ this account, that an Iriſh I calling on him 
dne morning, and enquiring for him by the name of 
= M<* Laughlin, the landlady told him he was miſtaken, for 
n ſuch perſon lodged there: but Macklin, overhearing 
the converſation, ran down ftairs, and acknowledged his 
old friend. This tranſaction appearing fomewhat odd, ſhe 
next morning acquainted her Jodger, that ſhe would no 
longer harbour a man who went by two names; but he 
1 ſoon ſatisfied her by laughing it off. and telling her, that 
RE M*Laugblin was the Iriſh manner of pronouncing Macklin. 
4 His merit as an actor, entitles him to rank in the firſt 
ſorum ; his Sir Gilbert Wrangle, Don Manuel, Sir Archy 
M Sarcaſm, and lago, are convincing evidences of this; 
bdut the part he has ever been allowed to thine in, without 
a competitor,.is that of Shylock, iu the Merchant of Ve- 
nice. Quin's blunt compliment paid him on this occaſion, 
- writes a legible hand, that fellow's a villain,” — 
with that other well known eulogium, _ kf; 


292” This is the Jew © 
5 2 N _ | | 
hat Shakeſpeare drew, 1 


Hive ſo confirmed Mr. Macklin's reputation in this cha- 
Her, that, though allowed excellent in many, he has been 
=. always looked upon unrivalled in this. Beſide his merits 
an actor, he bas been conſidered as a good theatrical 
5 precep- 


* 


. 
4 


. 


ee e and being ever a man of ſtrong obſervation; he | 


' favour of the town, | | | 
As a writer, though he has. been the author of many 
' ſaid to be owing, in a great reſpect, to the.violence of 
0 


this kingdom, though aQed with great ſucceſs in Ireland? 
nor is it to be wondered at, why it ſhould not be je 
1 


y 
_ tranſported him a little from the ſtrictneſs of the drama 


; 60 


uſed it fortunately in this purſuit ; and, indeed, the 
ceſs Miſs Macklin - has met with, ſeems a gorroboratin 
proof of it, as, it is ſaid, ſhe ſtands indebted to the inſtruc- 
tion of her father (in oppoſition to inclination). for that. 
theatrical propriety which has ſo deſervedly gained her the 


| 


jieces, two only (Love-a- la- Mode, and The True - born ” 
iſhman) have outlived the period of their repreſentation, | 


party. Even the laſt of theſe ceaſes to be repreſented in 


to an Engliſh audience; for, though it abounds with great 
humour and obſervation, the ridicule is local, and the dia- 
logue, for the moſt part, national. The former, Love-a-* 
la-Mode, has been always well received here; and as h 
has never ö it, it has from time to time brought him 
great emolument, being paid as an author out of the profits} 
of the night, 5 ee 
ö 


Though this piece does not want character and ſatire, 
yet it muſt be obſerved, his partiality for his country has 


for, out of four lovers, who are addreſſing a young lady ot 
fortune, he makes an Iriſh officer the only one that is diſig - 
tereſted.— A character ſo widely different from what exa# 
perience has, in general, fixed on the gentlemen of that 
5 that, although there are undoubtedly many 
mangſt them poſſeſſed of minds capable of great honour andi* 
eneroſtty, yet this excluſeve compliment to them, in op 
fteien to received opinion, ſeems to convey a degree” of 
rejudice, which as a dramatic writer, and a coun 
hi ould be ſtudious to avoid. The character, abitract 
from this, along with the three others, are, however, ads 
mirably drawn, but the cataſtrophe is borrowed from 
Theo. Cibber's comedy of the Lover; and the Iriſhman 
bears too great a reſemblance to Sheridan's Cee 
O+Blunder, to entitle its being looked on as an earn. 
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ce tha is $0 of him with 
A eee 
i br riod. The late ingenious 
bra fa, in his Lalled 
Searge Colman, Eſq; one oft 
; Covent Garden, for aſſextin 


11 „ * 
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ever — proficient enough in either, to EA hſm-For: * 
' oxdinary*conrſe* of buſineſs; but when we Toner 


ag fo late, irt ing to the ebaradter of a Writer 5 
* | 
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